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discrepancy between the printed requirements of our 
colleges and the attainment offered, and enable our 
students to meet honestly and safely the present de- 
mand! How beneficial to the moral tone of school 
and college the approach to such an ideal would be 
every serious teacher realizes. 

Among the rational teaching conditions which are 
a second requirement I should designate first a 
larger view of the economy of teaching. Prosecute 
any method you please, but pursue it definitely 
through a period of time sufficiently extended to 
allow its results to appear. Frequent and imper- 
fectly considered changes in system, in text-books, 
are only partially attributable to the unfortunate 
frequency of changes in teachers and administra- 
tors. No text-book, grammar or reader is so poor 
but that a competent teacher can utilize its better 
features, and minimize its shortcomings. Ignorance 
and corruptness favor constant change. Time econ- 
omy requires, furthermore, a far more intimate co- 
ordination of the work from stage to stage; each 
teacher should take pride in controlling and re- 
cording in detail the knowledge his pupils have ac- 
quired, and assume the responsibility for definite 
advance ; in perfecting this collaboration between 
the teachers of successive grades to a degree that 
we are entirely unconscious of lies much of the 
success of the German teachers. The teacher should 
realize that his is the artist's privilege to modulate, 
to change the rhythm, of his teaching; no prescrip- 
tion of superintendent or school board ought to be 
necessary to fix for an intelligent teacher the daily 
allotment of advance in his subject. 

Do we not impair this free initiative of the 
thoughtful teacher by encouraging examinations 
through nearly three years of the student's second- 
ary school life? We have in the past ridiculed 
England as being examination-ridden, but our pres- 
ent system of parcelling out fragments of acquired 
information, so much material furnished per term 
to the examination-hopper, is sapping the very foun- 
dations of rational teaching. When the same test 
may be undertaken in a given subject by second, 
third, or fourth year high school pupils, by the child 
of fifteen, and the young girl or man of eighteen, 
how can there be a definite standard of attainment, 
of exposition in and through language? The read- 
ers of entrance papers can tell us whether such a 
test is very far removed from degenerating into a 
farce. Strange that our examining authorities com- 
plicate rather than simplify the test; a searching 
inquiry into the most advanced requirements in each 
subject could compel prop'er organization of the 
elementary work in the schools. A Latin paper on 
Vergil and Cicero could easily be prepared that 
would test proficiency in simpler Latin, in the funda- 
mentals of the language,. the schools to stand or fall 



by the aggregate of carefully adjusted work. Despite 
the approval of many secondary teachers whose 
motives are easily recognized, any ideal view of the 
function of the high school must repudiate a prac- 
tice that reduces its teaching to preparation for an 
examination mill. 

But in the last instances our hopes of improve- 
ment in the Latin work rest on the knowledge and 
training of our teachers. To be worth while as a 
subject of the secondary school, Latin must be 
taught superlatively well; none should teach it but 
those who have pursued its study throughout the 
greater part of their college course; the scholarship 
we need is not to be of that top-heavy type that 
has been engaged mainly in the refinements of phil- 
ological enquiry; it is to embrace the larger per- 
spective that comes to the conscientious student of 
the Classics from the cultural and historical view- 
point that has been previously advocated for our 
college courses in Latin. A recent English writer 
has aptly characterized the type of teacher that the 
secondary school needs, the specialist of high general 
culture; with the emphasis on the second part of the 
requirement, that is the type our Latin departments 
in the secondary schools need above all else. The 
specialization that narrows, that eyes with suspicion 
any living interest but one, that would separate and 
differentiate related topics, that would denounce, for 
instance, the teaching of Roman history by the 
Latinist because of possible infringement on the 
sphere of the historian, such specialization is detri- 
mental to our schools. I thoroughly disbelieve in 
the doctrine that high-class capacity is only attain- 
able by hiding from one's vision all other intellectual 
interests; I find that the greatest university teachers 
regard the special field they cultivate in its rela- 
tion to the larger questions of life, and frequently 
obtain stimulus from remote and even unrelated 
fields of thought and activity. 

The secondary teacher of Latin, if he aims to 
make his subject vital by emphasizing the nexus 
between past and present, will carry out naturally 
a valuable type of correlation ; he correlates best 
who has acquired in his own growth the mental 
habit of correlation. 

Teaching and teachers — in the union of greater 
skill with greater knowledge lies the prospect of 
establishing improved standards in the teaching of 
Latin. 

Julius Sachs. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 



In The Classical Weekly 3.9 reference was 
made to a paper by Mr. Charles P. Steinmetz, a 
distinguished electrical engineer, connected with the 
General Electric Works at Schenectady, New York, 
and the promise was made that the paper would later 
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be presented in full. Mr. Steinmetz is a graduate 
of the University of Breslau. The paper follows : 
ON THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS IN 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

The study of the Classics is very important and 
valuable, and more so in the education of the engi- 
neer than in most other professions, for the reason 
that the vocation of the engineer is especially liable 
to make the man one-sided. Since he deals ex- 
clusively with empirical science and its applications, 
the engineer forgets, or never realizes, that there 
are other branches of human thought equally im- 
portant as factors of a broad general education and 
intellectual development. An introduction to these 
ether fields is best and most quickly given by the 
study of the Classics, which open to the student 
worlds entirely different from our present (the 
world of Hellas and Art, of Rome and military ad- 
ministration), and so broaden his horizon most 
effectively, and show him values more in their 
proper proportion, undistorted by the trend of con- 
temporary thought. 

It is true that the Classics are not necessary if 
the aim is merely to fit the student to ply the trade 
of engineer, as one might ply the trade of plumber 
cr boiler-maker ; the world, and especially the United 
States, is full of men to whom engineering is but 
a trade. But such study of engineering can hardly 
be called receiving an education. 

There also is a considerable utilitarian value in 
the classic languages, since the terminology of science 
is entirely based on Latin and Greek words and 
roots. It is difficult to memorize all the terms of 
science with which an educated man must be familiar, 
as those of medicine, botany, mineralogy, etc. This 
however becomes easy to the student of the classic 
languages, to whom these terms have a meaning. 

The modern languages are not in the same class 
with the classic languages, as they open to the 
student no new world, no field of thought appreciably 
different from our own, and I therefore consider 
them of practically no educational value. Their 
utilitarian value to the college student is negligible, 
since, in consequence of the limited time, the absence 
of practice, and the large number of other more im- 
portant subjects of study, very few college graduates 
retain even a rudimentary knowledge of modern 
languages; and even those few usually retain that 
knowledge just because they have occasion to prac- 
tice them, and therefore would probably have learned 
them in any case outside of college. To the engineer 
particularly the knowledge of foreign modern lan- 
guages offers no appreciable help in following the 
engineering progress of other countries, as practi- 
cally all that is worth reading is translated into 
English either in full or in abstract ; further, en- 
gineering publications written in a foreign language 



are often closed to the reader, even if he has some 
knowledge of the language itself, by his lack of 
knowledge of the technical terminology of the for- 
eign language. 

Since the modern languages have no appreciable 
educational value, they should be dropped from the 
engineering curriculum of the college, as their re- 
tention violates the principle of the modern college 
curriculum, to restrict, by reason of the limited 
available time, the instruction to those subjects 
which the student can not acquire outside of the 
college by personal independent study, or can acquire 
thus only under great difficulties. Modern languages 
do not belong to this class; they are learned just 
as easily, if not more so, by independent study and 
conversation. 

It may be noted, however, that the methods of 
teaching the Classics are not the most efficient and, 
especially, the classic literature set before the student 
is not selected so as to offer the greatest educational 
value in broadening the student's view, and in at- 
tracting and retaining his interest as much as pos- 
sible; the selection of authors to be read rather 
seems to be the result of survival from previous 
time. 

Thus in Latin the story of war and conquest, of 
the victory of military organization over mere brav- 
ery recorded in Caesar's De Bello Gallico, is in- 
teresting and instructive, while the Civil War is of 
less interest. Even to-day Cicero's De Officiis is 
well worth reading, while the Orations against Cat- 
iline are stupefying to the intellect, since any intelli- 
gent boy must ask why did the 'man afraid of his 
shadow' not have Catiline arrested and executed for 
high treason. In Latin poetry selections from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses are very easy reading, and are a 
valuable introduction to the classic meter, and in- 
teresting in the parallelism of the myths of the 
classic world with those of other races (the flood, 
etc.). It is hard to understand the retention in the 
curriculum of the uninteresting plagiarism of the 
courtier Vergil, while Horace, the poet at once most 
interesting and of the greatest educational value, is 
not read at all in most college curricula. Of all 
Roman writers, Horace probably exerts the most 
broadening influence on the intellect when read 
under an intelligent instructor ; the change from 
the distorted importance in which persons and things 
appear to their contemporaries to the proper pro- 
portion in the perspective of history probably is 
nowhere so sharply demonstrated as in the relation 
between the libertino patre natus and his 'protector' 
and 'patron' Maecenas, whose name has escaped 
oblivion merely by his protege's favor. The reading 
of Horace probably is the best remedy for discour- 
agement resulting from lack of appreciation of one's 
efforts. Further, the American, in particular, who 
is generally liable to take himself too seriously, 
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might benefit from the sentiment of certain of the 
Odes. In short, almost every poem of Horace is 
interesting and instructive and conveys a moral to 
which we may well give ear. 

In Greek prose, Xenophon's Anabasis is interesting 
and instructive in many respects, and may well be 
followed by the student with maps of the country 
traversed by the ten thousand. Selections from 
Lucian possibly are the nearest approach to Horace 
in their broadening influence. The Greek drama 
probably is beyond the scope of reading which can be 
attempted in a general college course, and also ap- 
pears to me less important now, since in the modern 
northern drama we have similar tendencies exhibited. 
The easy dialect of the koine however is within 
the reach of the student, and at least a part of the 
New Testament may be read in the original. The 
greatest work of the literature of Hellas however 
is Homer; and here again in many American schools 
the Iliad only is read, possibly from the mistaken 
notion that it is easier reading, while the far more 
interesting Odyssey is slighted, though the latter 
with its tales of travel and adventures with giants 
and monsters, should especially appeal to the Amer- 
ican boy, and is of far greater interest and educa- 
tional value in its minute description of every day 
life at the early dawn of human history, and in its 
pictorial representations of divers occupations. 



REVIEWS 

A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint. By Henry St. John 
Thackeray. Vol. I. Cambridge University 
Press (G. P. Putnam's Sons: New York) : 1909. 
Pp. xx+325. 
There is hardly any subject in which a teacher 
needs to rewrite his lectures oftener than in the 
Greek Testament. It is not quite safe to go before 
one's class without reading the morning paper. Even 
the least learned of periodicals is not to be lightly 
passed by ; it may contain a photographic facsimile 
of a newly found piece of papyrus from the Egyptian 
rubbish heaps of the last century before, or the first 
century after, the Christian era. Such a document 
may contain one well-attested instance of the use 
of a peculiar Greek form by some merchant making 
out a bill, or may show some school boy, innocent 
of grammar and spelling, writing a letter home 
which will upset the learned theories of generations 
of scholars. 

Some years ago we started on our study of Bibli- 
cal Greek with a considerable list of Hebraisms 
which we have been gradually cutting off at both 
ends until precious little is left. We begin to say 
"so-called Hebraisms" or even "falsely so-called He- 
braisms". Speaking of the labors of J. H. Moulton 
in this field, Thackeray says : "Anything which has 
ever been termed a Hebraism rouses his suspicion". 



The term Biblical Greek is scarcely allowed, nor 
must we speak of the late Greek, the Koi^ as "vul- 
gar" or "corrupt". Some things in classical Greek 
died, but they died as a seed dies to clear the way 
for the growth of a germ of new life hidden within. 

We must differentiate between the Greek of the 
Septuagint and that of the New Testament, for the 
former is in large part a translation, not only literal 
but servile, from a language of alien type : while 
the latter is free composition in the colloquial, ver- 
nacular Greek of the people. The N. T. writers, 
like King James's translators, aimed to use a lan- 
guage "understanded of the people". 

The Jews of this period were a bilingual people : 
they used both Aramaic and Greek, with a little 
sprinkling of Latin in words introduced by Roman 
domination, e. g. names of coins and military of- 
ficers. We still speak of a legion and a centurion. 

But Greek was the conqueror of its conquerors, 
as Horace said, and held its own against foreign 
influences with characteristic vitality, and, above all 
other languages, has resisted the gnawing tooth of 
time. 

Yet there is no blinking the fact that a great 
strain was put upon it in the use for which the 
Biblical writers and translators employed it. A trans- 
lation-language is apt to be more or less warped in 
the process. Moreover, the expression of a whole 
range of new religious ideas foreign to Greek 
thought, while not affecting forms and syntax, pro- 
duced a great change in the connotation of common 
Greek words. A word is more or less of a cup and 
holds what is put into it. In this sense there is a 
Biblical Greek. As Swete says in his Introduction to 
the Septuagint, "The manner of the LXX is not 
Greek". What idea would Thucydides, or even Aris- 
totle have received from such a sentence as e. g. 
Mark 1.4 "John, the baptizer, came in the wilderness 
preaching baptism of repentance for remission of 
sins"? And yet nearly every word (except pdwrur/xa) 
is a classical word in good and regular standing. 
As one of the old writers said: "It is a Greek body 
with a Hebrew soul". 

These matters, however, are lexical, and the book 
before us is grammatical. 

Thackeray's Grammar of the Septuagint covers a 
field hitherto almost unoccupied, though Swete's In- 
troduction had given a condensed summary and the 
introduction to Conybeare and Stock's Selections 
from the Septuagint contains a clear and well-ar- 
ranged statement of essentials of grammatical pe- 
culiarities. 

The study of the Septuagint has come to its own, 
not only as a help to the study of the N. T., but 
also as representing an important period in the 
history of the Greek language in general. As was 
said by Kennedy in his Sources of New Testament 
Greek, "Every stage of a language is of paramount 



